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Jesuit Theories and Horatian Rhythmic 


By JouNn Louts Bony, S. J. 
St. Mary’s Hall, Boston College 


Theories of metric are important only in so far as their 
application affects the rhythmic reading of the verse. 
The truth of this assertion lies in the fact that different 
theories may call for totally different interpretations of 
an identical metric. This divergence can be discovered in 
two ways: in the interpretation of the verses as read 
aloud, and in the rhythms of the lines written under the 
influence of a theory. 


Since the first method is impossible at present, we 
must rely solely on the second, and determine from the 
Jesuit metrical imitations of Horace, whether the Jesuit 
theories affected the rhythmic or not. The principle is 
this: if, in writing supposedly Horatian verse, a distine- 
tion in rhythmic is to be found between the Jesuits and 
Horace, the theories held by the former definitely influ- 
enced their rhythmic evaluations. Hence, in reading, as 
well as in writing, their theories influenced the rhythm. 

There are, for the purpose of this test, three questions 
which must be answered: 1) Was Horace’s theory of 
metric the same as that held by the Greeks; 2) was the 
Jesuit theory the same as Horace’s; 3) if not, did it in- 
fluence their rhythmical reading and writing of Horatian 
verse ? 

The first question has, in part, already been answered 
by Leon Josiah Richardson in his monograph, ‘‘Greek 
and Latin Glyconies’’ (University of California Publica- 
tions in Classical Philology, Vol. ii, No. 13, pp. 257-65). 
Dean Richardson has there established, by means of a 
detailed survey of verse-breaks, that Horatian Glyconic 
rhythm does not differ essentially from the Greek proto- 
type. His conclusion, however, that consequently Horace 
followed the Greek theory, and not the Roman system of 
“metra derivata,’’ are, I fear, unwarranted from his 
premises, since it is possible that the metrical theory fol- 
lowed would not affect the verse-breaks in any way. 
What Dean Richardson does prove, however, is extremely 
valuable—that Horatian and Greek Glyconie rhythms 
were identical, at least in so far as the verse-breaks show. 

In order to make the induction complete, it is neces- 
sary to analyze some verse, positively written according 
to the Latin theory. Then, if Horace shows a closer re- 
semblance to the Greek models than to the verses written 
according to the Latin theory, two things become cer- 
tain: first, that the theories he held definitely influence 
the rhythmic, and second, that his Glyconie rhythms are 
Greek and not Roman. 

The current post-Renaissance theories were Latin and 
not Greek. In addition to the fact that Aristoxenos, the 
only purely Greek source, was not and could not have 
been followed at that time, I may note here the wide 


usage of the manual of Aldus Manutius on the Metres 
of Horace (edited by the Roman College, 1569, and re- 
edited several times—Gauthier, 1585; The Belgian Prov- 
ince, 1618; ‘‘Flores,’’ 1714), and this manual is defi- 
nitely Roman. Consequently, we have the Greek verses 
—presumably written according to the Greek system— 
and the post-Renaissance verses, positively written ac- 
cording to the Roman system. To which class does Horace 
belong? 

Taking Dean Richardson’s figures for the Glyconics 
of the Greeks and of Horace, and comparing them with 
my compilations, made on the same scale, from three 
Jesuit Horatian imitators, Balde, Sarbiewski, and Rapin, 
we find: 


SARB. 
Second 
55.5% 
Fifth 
45.1% 
Sixth 
45% 
Third 
37.2% 


First 
27.5% 


Fourth 


BALDE  RAPIN HORACE EUR. GK. LYR. 
Second Second Second Sixth Third 
53% 66%, 53% 59.3% 63.2% 
Fifth Fifth Sixth Third Second 
49% 471% 52.4% 57.6% 50.6% 
Sixth Fifth Third Second Sixth 
43% 37% 46.3% 53.2% 42.5% 53.2% 
Third Third First First Fifth First 
38% 33% 39.6% 40.1% 33.3% 38.6% 
First First Fifth Fifth Fourth Fifth 
30.2% 23% 39% 39% 32.1% 27.2% 
Fourth Fourth Fourth Fourth First Seventh 
19.5% 17% 20.2% 27.4% 19.7% 26.2% 26.5% 
Seventh Seventh Seventh Seventh Seventh Seventh Fourth 
0% 1% 0% 1.2% 19.7% 45% 25.1% 


SOPH. 
Sixth 
65.1% 


Third 
59.8% 


Second 


These tables are significant. We find that the first three 
places in the Jesuit system are: 2-5-6:——]|—uu| 
—j|uut; while Horace and the Greeks prefer 2-3-6: 
——|—|—uu—|u—. 

Note particularly the difference in the percentage of 
the breaks after the fifth syllable: 


1. 47% average for those following the Roman theory; sec- 
ond place. 

. 39% Horace; fifth place. 

. 39% Euripides; fifth place. 

. 33.3% Lyrists; fourth place. 

. 27.2% Sophocles; fifth place. 


Even more significant is the double-break preference: 


Greeks and Horace 
Jesuits. 


Obviously, those who follow the Roman dactylic-der- 
ivation theory tend to divide their verses into the feet 
which they feel to be present; ie. into dactyls, while 
those who follow the other method searcely ever divide 
them so. The conclusion, therefore, stands: 1) Horace 
followed the Greek, not the Latin system; 2) a difference 
in theory produces a difference in rhythm in the Gly- 
conic; 3) the Jesuit imitators of Horace did not repro- 
duce Horatian rhythms. 


——|—uu—|u—: 
——|—uu|—uu: 
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While these conclusions are not difficult to arrive at, 
in treating of the Glyeonic, the Sapphie and the Aleaic 
metres present a more knotty problem, since in each case 
Horace established a definite place for the ecaesura. The 
Jesuit metrists, following this system, are forced by the 
law of average word-lengths, to come closer to the orig- 
inal rhythms than they otherwise might. Indeed, so 
close is the approximation in the Sapphic lines that it is 
quite impossible to determine, from the verse-breaks, 
what influence, if any, the reading of the verse accord- 
ing to the different theories might have on the rhythmic. 

The Alcaic metres, however, present some interesting 
divergencies. In the hendecasyllabie line, the division 
3-9, ——u|——]|]—uu—|u-—, holds third place 
in Balde, second in Rapin, and is the most frequent ot all 
in Sarbiewski. In Horace and the Greeks, it is fifth. The 
division, — — | u—— |] —uu—|u-—, holds first place 
in the Greek lyrics (28%), and third place in Horace 
(23%). In the Jesuit imitators, it is last—in Balde 9% ; 
Rapin 12% ; Sarbiewski 10%. 

Comparing the Glyconie divisions with these, we find 
a certain reijationship between the Greek division of 
both: 

Glyeonie. 
Aleaie. 

But the preferred Horatian rhythm is not the same. 
In this, while avoiding the 3-9 division, and favoring 
the 2 - 9 division more than the post-Renaissance metrists, 
he is closer to them than to the Greeks in his most com- 
mon division 3-8 (29% in Horace; 27% in Balde; 41% 
in Rapin; 22% in Sarbiewski.) : ——u|——]|—uu| 
— 

The crux seems to lie in the eighth syllable division : 
53% in Horace, versus 17% in the Greeks. Add to this 
the 97% verse-break after the fifth syllable in Horace, 
versus the 70% verse-break in the Greeks, in addition to 
the Greek similarity of division between the Glyconic 
and the Aleaic, which is found to a much less degree in 
Horace,—and we must conclude that in the Aleaies, 
Horace did not follow the Greek theory entirely. He 
seems, instead, to have looked upon the Aleaic as of two 
cola: ——u——, and —uu, —uu, closer in nature 
to the Archilochian than to the Glyeoniec. He broke the 
first phrase indifferently after the second or third sylla- 
ble—46% and 45% respectively. In the second phrase, 
his preference is overwhelmingly in favor of a verse-break 
after the eighth syllable (53%) rather than after the 
ninth (38%). 

His Jesuit imitators agree with his rhythmic closely, 
in the second phrase: 
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Balde . 
2. Rapin . 


1. Balde . 
2. Rapin . 


1. Horace 
2. Greeks 


3. Sarbiewski . 
The theory governing both, was the same. 
As to the first phrase, it is clear that the theories differ : 


3. Sarbiewski . 
In this place, Horace stands midway between the two 
schools, holding, it seems, neither theory: 


8th Syllable 
47% 
58% 
48% 


3rd Syllable 
60% 
64% 
61% 


2nd Syllable 
46% 
51% 


9th Syllable 
26% 
30% 
34% 


2nd Syllable 
39% 
28% 
29% 


3rd Syllable 
45% 
35% 
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This is logical enough. He could not hold the Greek 
theory absolutely, since he wrote the Alecaic as asynarteta, 
not as synthetics. And the verse-breaks show that he did 
not hold the Latin theory as we know it, but some varia- 
tion of it. We may conclude, therefore, that the post- 
Renaissance metrists closely approximated to the Hora- 
tian rhythms, but that Horace himself definitely changed 
the rhythm in introducing it from the Greek, and that 
he followed a non-Greek theory. 

In the Aleaie decasyllable, —uu—uu—u—-—, we 
find the same thing true. The divergencies, however, are 
even less pronounced than in the hendecasyllables. Both 
the Greeks and the Latins place the main caesura after 
the fourth syllable, while the Greeks prefer a break after 
the seventh syllable (68%) to the break after the eighth, 
more common in Horace and the Jesuit poets. The per- 
centages are: 


8th Syllable 7th Syllable 
Balde . 14% 
Rapin. . . . . . 80% 17% 
Sarbiewski . . . . 89% 10% 
Horace .... . 64% 28% 
Greeks. . . . . . 39% 68% 


Here again, we find the post-Renaissance poets follow- 
ing Horace more closely than they do the Greeks. In 
summary, then, it is certain that only in the Glyconic 
rhythms—which were most seriously misunderstood by 
the post-Renaissance metrists, as they are even to this 
day by modern metrists—is there any major difference 
between Horatian rhythmic, and the rhythmie of his 
Jesuit imitators. 


Blue-Blooded Black Magic 

Those who have read And so Victoria cannot but re- 
call many incidents similar to the scene in the early part 
of the book where the Queen ‘‘with the foreign accent”’ 
made a figure from candle-wax and relieved her pent-up 
indignation by cursing it and stabbing it with a bodkin. 
It recalls vividly the Black Magie of the Negro who 
makes an image of his enemy and then, as he destroys 
the image, believes that he is thus destroying his enemy. 
Horace writes a most realistically barbarous Epode (No. 
V) using much the same idea. And we find that same 
conception of indirect cursing in the Second Idyll of 
Theocritus. But my delight knew no bounds when, read- 
ing a translation of Sumerian and Assyrian in the 
‘‘Saecred Books and Early Literature of the East,” I 
found this from the 5th tablet in Ashur-banipal’s Li- 
brary, a tablet on which the old Sumerian text is parallel 
with the Assyrian translation : ‘‘He who makes an image 
which injures the man, an evil face, an evil eye, an evil 
mouth, an evil tongue, evil lips, and evil poison. Spirit 
of heaven remember, spirit of earth remember.”’ 


College of Saint Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota CATHERINE BRADSHAW 


Latin Takes the Sting Out of It 
It would be rough and graceless to say: ‘‘This is no 
place for idlers! Get out, you loafer!’’ The Corp. Inscr. 
Lat. TV 813 expresses your thought much more politely: 
‘*Otiosis locus hie non est; discede, morator.’’ Put the 
Latin version on your bulletin board. 
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Back to the Melting-Pot! 


O Tommy dear, and did you hear the news that’s going round? 
The pundits are hard at it on that oft-disputed ground; 

The wayney-weedy-weeky lads are up against it now, 

And, Boy, we see the makings of a truly gorgeous row! 


The pedagogues of yesterday, with backs against the wall, 

Are fighting for the system that long held the youth in thrall; 
They want to call it Aikero; but others, as we see, 

Have shaken off the yoke, my lad, and vowed it shall not be. 


So there we see the battle joined (not without heat and dust) ; 
Shall England do as Eton does and let the New go bust? 
Shall we revive the Latin that our granddads used to say? 

Or shall Restored inventions live to fight another day? 


Shall c’s be soft or hard as K? Shall j’s appear as y’s? 
Shall all the v’s be w’s and all the ae’s be 7’s? 

Full forty years and more they mucked the system up, 

But there are those who now announce that we were sold a pup. 


Ah, well, my lad, when thieves fall out the honest reach their own. 
So while the pundits wrangle you have little cause to moan. 
On with the interregnum, Boy, while pundits go on strike; 
And schoolboys mouth their Latin prose just any way they like! 
Lucio 


1 Thoughts on the revived campaign for reintroducing the “Eng- 
lish” as against the “New” or “Restored” pronunciation of Latin. 
Manchester Guardian, Jan. 28, 1938. 


Grammatici Certant et Adhuc Sub Iudice Lis Est 


Audisti, mi Thomasule, quem ferunt, nuntium? 
Rem disceptatam centies disceptant iterum! 
Nam waynee weedee weekee quos delectat deekere, 
Destrictis cernas gladiis iam nune confligere. 


Magistri temptant veteres 
Systema, quod invenerant, 
Quod Kikero nunc deekitur 
Qui “Vos erratis pessime!” 


extrema prosequi, 

ne sinant conteri. 
derident protinus, 
declarant mordicus. 


Certamen fervet: aestuat non sine pulvere! 
Etoniosne Anglia sequetur unice? 

Procumbet Novum? Notum iam  resurget patribus? 
Latinum Restitutum sic pugnabit acrius? 


Est molle ¢ an sonat k, 
An omne v est duplea-u 
Plus quadraginta anni iam 

Systema cum corruptum est: 


et j profertur y? 

aut quodvis ae est i? 
fluxere, nobile 

nune vocant futile. 


Rixantur fures: meum nune honeste rapio! 

Dum docti certant, Puer, num = gemendi ratio? 

STET INTERREGNUM! Litem dum _ magistri exhibent, 
Discipuli, UT IUVERIT, Latinum murmurent! 


E Schola Campiana A. F, GEYSER, S. J. 


1The meter of the original and of the translation is the same: 
two iambic dimeters, accentual, the second catalectic; the caesura 
falls between the two dimeters. 


Quintilian on the Reading of Vergil 


I do not recall that any of the contributors to your 
symposium on high-school reading in Vergil quoted from 
Quintilian, Jnstitutio Oratoria, I. viii, 5: ‘‘ideoque op- 
time institutum est, ut ab Homero atque Vergilio lectio 
inciperet, quamquam ad intellegendas eorum virtutes 
firmiore iudicio opus est; sed huic rei superest tempus, 
neque enim semel legentur. Interim et sublimitate heroi 
carminis animus assurgat et ex magnitudine rerum spi- 
ritum dueat et optimis imbuatur.’’ (John J. Savage, 
Fordham U.) 
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Burton Rascoe and the Classics 


I am happy to be able, before the present volume of 
the Classical Bulletin is closed, to remove an impression 
which some of the readers may have gathered from a 
sentence in my paper, ‘‘ Facing the Crisis,’’ published in 
the number for February. In that sentence Burton 
Rascoe is quoted as saying that he hated ‘‘almost all his 
classical teachers.’’ For that phrase should be sub- 
stituted ‘‘his Greek teacher.’’ The error was partly due 
to the fact that the publishers refused us permission to 
print a quotation of a few lines from Rascoe’s book which 
I had ineluded in my MS and partly because Rascoe had 
expressed himself ambiguously. It now develops that he 
had only one Latin teacher at the University of Chicago 
and esteemed him highly. I am glad to have this op- 
portunity to express my deep regret at having caused— 
quite inadvertently—an impression that is misleading. 

Roy C. FLICKINGER. 


Caesar and Vercingetorix, by Professor Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, M. A., of St. Alban’s School, Washington, 
D.C., is something unique in the art of editing Latin 
texts. A pithy paragraph of the Preface sets forth the 
significance of Book VII, the most dramatic portion of 
the Gallic War, where Greek met Greek, then came the 
tug of war: Caesar closing with Vercingetorix, Rome 
with Gaul, grappling in a supreme contest. Professor 
Hurlbut presents Caesar’s account in 61 out of the 90 
sections, with the omitted passages in English summaries. 
Just how this text can be made to fit into the curriculum, 
each teacher must see for himself: the author’s intention 
is fully realized if it is used ‘‘for rapid and sight read- 
ing’’ (and, we may add, for extra-class assignments to 
more ambitious pupils). Unusual words are printed in 
a marginal vocabulary ; footnotes, assisted by maps and 
illustrations, bring the account into close connection with 
the topography of modern France; the rules of ordinary 
grammar are assumed as known; a few puzzling expres- 
sions are translated outright. Additional features are a 
two-page ‘‘Annals of Caesar’’; a three-page account of 
‘‘How Caesar’s Commentaries were transmitted to us.’’ 
All in all, this is multum in parvo and, better still, pul- 
chrum in vili, so to say, for the handsomely printed 
booklet of 40 large pages costs only 75 cents (50 cents in 
quantity). Here is a bit of ‘‘Caesar’’ made usable for a 
study of literature. 

Another interesting publication of The St. Alban’s 
Press, Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C., is The Con- 
spiracy of Catiline: From Plutarch’s Vita Ciceronis in 
the Latin Translation of Guilhelmus Xylander, edited 
for rapid and sight reading; with questions in English 
by Stephen A. Hurlbut, and in Latin by Mildred Dean 
(A 20-page pamphlet: no price given). Other publica- 
tions edited by Stephen A. Hurlbut are: With Caesar in 
France (50 pp.; $1.00); A Workbook for Latin Vo- 
cabulary: 1st and 2nd Year Words (80 pp.; 50 cents 
each) ; Words in Cicero’s Orations (24 pp.; 25 cents) ; 
Kalendaria Latina: Ancient Roman Scroll Book, with 
Calendar for 1938 (50 cents) ; ‘‘ Hortus Conclusus’’: A 
Series of Medieval Latin Hymns (350 pp.; $4.00) ; The 
Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Te Deum, and Other Canticles 
(25 cents). 
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The classical teacher in high school or college is like 
the tired businessman : once business is over and the class 
dismissed, he is physically unfit to do much in the way 
of heavy mental work. He attends, of course, to the 
unavoidable aftermath, such as the correction of theme- 
work, the preparation of next day’s lesson, the reading 
of papers submitted by the class, and, above all, the 
planning of fresh assaults upon the slow minds in the 
classroom. Cries like ‘‘ Research for its own sake!’’ are 
like distant echoes now. His springtime of apprenticeship 
is over, and a long summer of practical work stretches 
before him. 


For all that, the progressive teacher cannot blink the 
plain duty of reading, pondering, and assimilating the 
literature that bears upon his special subject. He must 
keep abreast of the times; and the times move at a ter- 
rific speed. It is amazing to see the weekly or monthly 
output of books, pamphlets, and other publications, that 
deal with one phase or other of classical study. These he 
must take the time to peruse, or else fall hopelessly be- 
hind in the race. 

While on this topic, it may be permissible to refer to 
the strenuous efforts the new Classical Weekly is making 
to develop into a storehouse of useful information for 
every teacher of Latin and Greek throughout the land. 
In ‘‘A Last Word’? (May 17/24, 1937) the Editor 
makes a strong appeal for co-operation between teacher 
and scholar, which culminates in the splendid dictum: 
‘*Teachers and scholars must work together.’’ The same 
editorial contains the following passage (which we quote 
with the kind consent of the Editor) : 

The cleavage between the scholars and the secondary school 
teachers, while very real, may easily be exaggerated. There is no 
reason why material which has been laboriously gathered together 
and interpreted by the scholar should not be put at the disposal 
of the teacher for practical use in the classroom. There is no 
reason why the teacher should not be encouraged to discover for 
himself much of this material which lies imbedded in the more 


pretentious articles of his university colleagues. The interests of 
classics teachers of all grades are too intimately linked for us to 
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divide into camps. We will get nowhere if the university men 
frown upon the ‘practical’ or ‘elementary’ interests of high school 
teachers or if the latter refuse to take an intelligent interest in 
the ‘esoteric’ activities of the former. It is too much to hope 
for an ideal situation in which scholars themselves make available 
for the classroom the fruits of their research. What they can 
do is to remind themselves continuously that the universities are 
dependent for their very existence upon the students who are 
graduated from the schools and that the attack which is now 
being felt with stunning force by school teachers will be directed 
in no remote period at the university departments of classics. 

Whether any magazine can weld university men and 
secondary school teachers into so perfect a unity as to 
hold the permanent attention of both groups is a matter 
for speculation; the two extremes are fairly far apart. 
On the whole the white light of scholarship has to pass 
through the prism of varied and nontechnical exposition 
before it becomes agreeable to the less-trained eye of the 
school teacher. Individual teachers may, of course, culti- 
vate a corner in some special field of research; but such 
are the exception. On the other hand, it seems a laudable 
ambition for a magazine like Classical Weekly to set 
itself definitely to diminish this gap between the scien- 
tists and the teachers and bring about, swaviter et forti- 
ter, a gradual rapprochement between forces that cannot 
be hostile to each other without endangering their own 
existence. At all events, the golden word has been 
spoken: ‘‘Teachers and scholars must work together,”’ 
and our own response is a distinctly audible echo, ‘‘. . . 
work together.”’ 

In high school and college it is our ‘‘first business to 
teach the elements of Greek and Latin and the art of 
reading at sight simple Greek and Latin prose’’ (Rand). 
Provided, therefore, we obviate the danger of becoming 
lost in a multiplicity of scientific data (no matter how 
interesting these may be in themselves), and provided 
we synthesize the odds and ends of learning into a well- 
organized body of knowledge (which shall be to us a 
‘*possession for ever’’), it is evident that the more we 
know, the better we shall teach. That there is a great 
deal yet to be known, and a great deal that is worth 
knowing, one is startled into finding out by every issue 
of Classical Weekly. There is a widening of the horizon 
whenever it appears. 


The Harmony of the Spheres 
Cicero Somnium Scipionis, xviii 

Quid? hic, inquam, quis est, qui complet aures meas 
tantus et tam dulcis sonus? 

Hie est, inquit, ille, qui intervallis disiunetus impari- 
bus, sed tamen pro rata parte ratione distinctis, impulsu 
et motu ipsorum orbium afficitur et, acuta cum gravibus 
temperans, varios aequabiliter concentus efficit. Nec 
enim silentio tanti motus incitari possunt, et natura fert, 
ut extrema ex altera parte graviter, ex altera autem 
acute sonent. 

Quam ob causam summus ille caeli stellifer cursus, 
cuius conversio est concitatior, acuto et excitato movetur 
sono, gravissimo autem hic lunaris atque infimus. Nam 
terra, nona, immobilis manens una sede semper haeret 
complexa medium mundi locum. Illi autem octo cursus, 
in quibus eadem vis est duorum, septem efficiunt dis- 
tinctos intervallis sonos, qui numerus rerum omnium fere 
nodus est. 
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‘The Study of the Classics Today 


By JoHN W. SPAETH, JR. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut 

In considering the place of Greek and Latin in the 
educational course, both school and college officials to- 
day are aware of two factors that at times seem to be in 
conflict. On the one hand there is the rapid expansion 
of the educational curriculum, in which many studies 
that our grandfathers knew not of have rightly found a 
place, though usually at the expense of curtailing the 
time allotted to older and tried disciplines, notably Greek 
and Latin. On the other hand there is the undeniable 
fact that among our students who advance to college for 
a training in the liberal arts those who come well 
schooled in the older subjects, Greek or Latin and mathe- 
matics, are still predominantly the best stucents in their 
classes and garner a disproportionate share of scholar- 
ship honors and distinctions. 

The problem that presents itself is that of a wise 
recognition of both these factors and especially the need 
of an earnest and willing endeavor to maintain the 
merits of the second factor against the increasing pres- 
sure of the first. The sanest solution seems to lie in the 
direction of providing for our superior students a full 
share of school training in those approved disciplines 
which are still valid and basic for a higher grade of col- 
lege work. President James B. Conant of Harvard Uni- 
versity, himself a scientist by profession, has stated this 
thesis very clearly. ‘‘An insufficient training in mathe- 
matics and languages,’’ he writes, ‘‘would have serious 
consequences for those very youths who, we all agree, 
should be the guiding lights of the future intellectual 
development of this country . We must prepare our 
future leaders both in mind and character for a long 
course of self-development so that they may realize their 
own possibilities. The schools and colleges have a large 
task before them to provide the best possible education 
for the mass of their students. They have an equal 
responsibility to the country to select the future cultural 
leaders as young as possible, finance them if necessary, 
and provide a school and college education on which they 
ean build.’’ 

If it be admitted (and who would deny it?) that 
knowledge, like virtue, is in itself good for man, and, 
moreover, that our real business in this world is not 
merely to live but to live happily and well, then there is 
still ample need for the study of the classics in our 
schools and colleges. To those who, like Horace’s school- 
boys, are seeking only an instantaneous cash-and-carry 
value in their education, Greek and Latin have little or 
nothing to offer. Surely life can go on without such 
studies. But for those who are able to appreciate intangi- 
ble values and to weigh utility deferred against utility 
immediate, the study of the ancient languages and litera- 
tures still holds much of enduring worth and, to many, 
isan invaluable foundation for a well-rounded education. 

Too much has been said to need repeating of the value 
of Greek and Latin as humane mental disciplines. This 
value is no less valid for not being unique. If one 
hesitates to agree with the great physicist Einstein that 
“Latin is superior to any modern language in develop- 
ing the power of thinking,’’ he must admit, nevertheless, 
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that no modern language is, by the nature of the case, 
so capable of promoting a mastery of our own English 
tongue as well as of other foreign languages. In the 
higher realm of literary appreciation those who wish, 
in the words of Pope, to ‘‘trace the Muses upward to 
their spring’’ need the classics, especially Latin, as an 
indispensable touchstone and aid for a fuller understand- 
ing of European literature, English included. English 
literature is so permeated with the classical tradition in 
style and content that the modern English-speaking 
reader, as Gilbert K. Chesterton has protested in a recent 
article,! should stand up and proclaim, with Horatio in 
Hamlet: ‘‘I am more an antique Roman than a Dane.”’ 
The same holds true for much of our whole cultural back- 
ground. American culture is grafted upon the Euro- 
pean, and Europe’s thought and institutions are a direct 
growth from the Roman and the Greek. Here the non- 
classicist is by necessity at a disadvantage in his his- 
torical perspective and understanding: there is much 
that he is doomed to see only through a glass darkly, if 
the true significance does not escape him altogether. 

For advancing a student’s knowledge of the best that 
has been said and thought in the world, for his own bet- 
ter guidance and comfort and for his richer participa- 
tion in the social welfare, the study of the classies has 
still a vital place in a progressive modern education. 
When planted in the fertile soil of an active intellect 
these ancient studies can and do bear good fruit even in 
our advanced days. 


1“English Literature and the Latin Tradition”, The Fort- 
nightly Review, vol. 144, August 1935, pp. 182-193. 


“An Evening With Cicero” 

The Class of Rhetoric at the Jesuit Scholasticate, St. 
Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., presented in 
honor of their patron, St. John Chrysostom (January 
27, 1938), ‘‘an Academy on Marcus Tullius Cicero.’’ 
There was first a panegyrie on St. John, from the text: 
‘*Caritas Christi urget nos.’’ Then came the ‘‘ Evening”’ 
with Latin addresses: ‘‘Cicero, vir bonus,’’ ‘‘Cicero, 
dicendi peritus,’’ ‘‘Cicero, postera laude recens,’’ and a 
dialogue, ‘‘ While Reading Cicero.’’ This dialogue was 
done into English from Laurand’s Cicéron est intéressant 
and went over very well as it showed somewhat amus- 
ingly how rhythmical Cicero’s De Imperio really is. One 
of the musical numbers rendered on this occasion was 
St. John Damascene’s Chairois Anassa. The elosing 
feature was a drama, ‘‘A Message from Gaieta.’’ It was 
laid in Cicero’s garden at Arpinum a few days after the 
fateful December day when he was slain. There Atticus 
is waiting (so it was imagined) the arrival of Tiro with 
the details of the death of his friend, meanwhile read- 
ing some of the De Re Publica. Tiro arrives and tells 
the events of the final day or two with Cicero. As the 
death itself could hardly be represented, the story of the 
mors immortalis was recounted, mostly from Plutarch 
with a few imagined details. F. A. 8. 


I believe in the future of Greek because I cannot dis- 
believe in the intellectual and spiritual progress of the 
race.—Richard Jebb 
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Virgil in the Preparatory Schools 
By E. K. Ranp 


Harvard University 


While I sympathize with your contributor’s reverence 
for high poetry and her disinclination to make the 
Aeneid a corpus vile for initial instruction, I hope that 
Virgil will never lose his place in the preparatory school.1 
From one point of view it is a menial task that we ask 
him to perform. Both Horace and Tennyson looked 
forward with no particular pleasure to their ultimate 
metamorphosis into schoolbooks. It was the poetry 

Drilled dull lesson, foreed down word by word 


that caused Byron to bid (a somewhat melodramatic) 
farewell to Horace whom he ‘‘hated so.’’ But Byron 
takes pains to add ‘‘not for thy faults, but mine.’’ 


We teachers, too, should shoulder some of these faults. 
Our first mistake is in regarding any part of preliminary 
instruction, grammar and metre in particular, as menial 
work. They both are alive with interest and will seem 
so to students if their teacher’s mind is alive. Both con- 
tribute to the full enjoyment of any Latin poetry. Both 
are worthy pursuits in themselves. If we wish to see 
them displayed to their best advantage, we do well in 
sticking to the best models—Caesar and Cicero in prose, 
Virgil in poetry. If they both are presented reverently, 
no irreverence is done to Virgil. It is the teacher’s first 
duty to give his pupils the power to read Virgil’s text 
with understanding and to enjoy the music of his verse. 
That is the foundation that must be laid. No other con- 
siderations—either higher or lower—should interfere 
with this essential design. 


Of course, ‘‘the Aeneid as a whole and as a piece of 
art is above the capacity of immature minds,’’ but is the 
difficulty resolved by preserving Virgil for college stu- 
dents? Had we better not keep him for the Graduate 
School? Or do all of us members of the fraternity of 
teachers fully understand the art of Virgil’s poem? Can 
we ever overcome that immaturity that separates our 
minds from his? I will say, incidentally, that there has 
been a course that has been given at Harvard for nearly 
forty years which is devoted to Virgil with the reading 
of all of his three great works and the tracing of his 
influences from his times to ours. It has been appreci- 
ated by the students who have taken it for the very rea- 
son that the Virgil whom they thought they knew has 
become quite transfigured. We all of us find a new 
Virgil, the more we read him. 

But to come down to the preparatory school once more. 
It is impossible that even the dullest of students should 
not catch from a teacher alive to Virgil some insight, 
now and then, into the beauty of form and the nobility 
of feeling inherent in the poet’s work. The teacher, of 
course, will make no great profession of analyzing the 
structure of the Aeneid for the niceties of his art. A 
chance word thrown out from time to time partly in 
response to a gleam of intelligence in the eyes of just 
one pupil may make an impression not easily forgotten 
by those young and immature minds. It is especially 
helpful at that period of immaturity when the mind has 
not lost its powers of memory to prescribe passages to 
be learned by heart. If they do not carry their meaning 
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at the time, they will some day. As Cardinal Newman 
has put it in his eloquent words: 

Passages which to a boy are but rhetorical commonplaces, 
neither better nor worse than a hundred others which any clever 
writer might supply, which he gets by heart and thinks very fine, 
and imitates, as he thinks, successfully in his own flowing versi- 
fication, at length come home to him when long years have passed 
and he has had experience of life, and pierce him as if he had 
never before known them with their sad earnestness and vivid 
exactness. Then he comes to understand how it is that lines, the 
birth of some chance morning or evening at an Ionian festival 
or among the Sabine hills, have lasted generation after generation 
for thousands of years, with a power over the mind and a charm 
which the current literature of his own day with all its obvious 
advantages is utterly unable to rival. 

Some years ago the Reverend Willard Reed, at that 
time one of the headmasters of Brown and Nichols School 
in Cambridge, read an instructive paper at a meeting of 
the New England Classical Association in which he 
pointed out the advantage that we classical teachers have 
over those of the modern languages. In French and 
German, almost inevitably, the works first set before the 
learner to read, are novels or short stories of decent 
merit, but not of the highest quality. How does that 
compare with Xenophon, Herodotus, and Homer, with 
Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil? We shall relinquish a noble 
privilege if we do not in our preparatory schools open 
the avenues to such delights as these which otherwise 
the youth of our time may never know at all. 


[1 See the February BULLETIN, p. 34.] 


A Lyric of the Spade* 


By T. Cuark, S.J. 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 


As one comes down 

from Athens town 

beside the blue Aegean, 

there stands a mortuary mound 
where I, by dint of digging, found 
a sword, a shield, a Mycenaean 
bowl. 


Such bits of ore 

or clay restore, 

men say, to man lost chapters 

in the thrilling Odyssey of cups: 

of ships and wars, a king who sups 
with alien etiquette, a captor’s 
soul, 


Its simple line 

and chaste design 

depict a scene in metal: 

glad children playing with some toys; 
a man (their father?), other boys; 
observing water fall from a kettle 
hole. 


Why should a king 

in armor bring 

this trophy to his tented 

camp? Was his ancient soldier-heart 

a silent worshiper of art? 

oe questionings surround a dented 
owl, 


*From America, Aug. 28, 1937. Reprinted by permission. 


In my old age I have been even more inelined to re- 
ject ponderous learning, and just to say straight out 
what is correct.—Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
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Unity in Pindar’s Second Olympian 
By Francis McCoo, S. J. 
Inisfada, Manhasset, Long Island 

The Second Olympian was written in 476 B. c. to 
honor Theron of Acragas, who had won the chariot race 
at Olympia that year. What we know about the Theron 
of that day is briefly told. He was old; indeed, he had 
hardly three years more of life. That life had been an 
active one, one which must have gained him many ene- 
mies both at home and abroad. A life of intrigue and 
constant warfare generally bears such fruit. He seems, 
moreover, to have been the only one of his line, the Em- 
menidae, who had the power and prestige to withstand 
the democratic tendency at that time sweeping over 
Sicily. He hardly was in his grave when Acragas and 
Himera became democracies and his son was lodged in 
Megara. He had gained the throne by a trick and out- 
guessed the wary Anaxilas of Rhegium at Himera. The 
trend of events cannot have escaped his notice. He must 
have been gravely worried, not so much about himself 
as for his descendants. Pindar’s prayer indicates as 
much: ‘‘Cronus, Rhea’s son, who sittest on Olympus, 
graciously preserve in the time to come their land to his 
descendants.’’ This man, so situated, wins the chariot 
race at Olympia. Will this array of facts help us in 
analyzing the poem? 

As we read the ode, what strikes us, beyond the tender- 
ness of the prayer at the beginning and the glory of the 
heaven it sets forth, is the inclusive picture it contains 
of human life. It is the emblazoning on a field of gold 
of the element of change in mortal existence. It is the 
song of grief and worry swallowed up in joy. Now 
from what source did Pindar derive this idea? Was 
there an external fact in Theron’s life revealing it to 
him? After all, what was he singing about? The victory 
of Theron, was it not? Well, could that victory have 
suggested this particular ‘‘realization’’ of what life is? 
The more we think on this, on the facts we have studied, 
and the oftener we read the poem after such study, the 
stronger, perhaps will grow the conviction that the entire 
poem is rooted in a picture lurking in the mind of Pindar 
as he wrote—the vision of Theron at the moment when 
victory was announced. Whether the poet was with him 
in that hour, or whether we are dealing with a man of 
great imagination, does not matter. What matters is 
that Pindar must have had in his mind’s eye, as he 
wrote, a picture somewhat like the following. 

The King sat busy with his councillors; worry was 
lining his brow as the consultation went on. The session 
was drawing to its end—complaints, advice, treaties to 
be made or to be patched afresh. It was a round that 
palled on a man at the end of his days. Then faintly in 
the distance a noise was. heard as of a horse pressed to 
full gallop. The sounds come nearer; door opens upon 
door, and there is the beat of sandals on the marble floor. 
With all the etiquette of the nowveau-riche court the an- 
nouncement is made. The King has won at the Great 
Games! And as the old man listens, his cares of a sud- 
den seem gone, and all his grief is swallowed up in the 
glory of the victory. 

‘*What has been done can’t be undone, not even by 
Cronus, the father of all,’’ sings Pindar. ‘‘Nevertheless, 
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a kindly turn of fate brings forgetfulness. For sorrow 
is conquered by good joy and dies, resist though it may, 
when God sends us high happiness.’’ We are not quot- 
ing a gnome; there is more in the lines than that. This 
is the central thought of the poem whose truth will be 
shown forth in many lives. Yet would this thought be 
apposite to the occasion, did it not apply to Theron as 
well as to the characters in the myth? And not merely 
to Theron’s life in general, but to this particular triumph 
of Theron? The poet is not choosing his theme at ran- 
dom; rather he is fastening on the element in the victory 
that makes it unique, which makes it peculiarly Theron’s. 


His main chord struck, Pindar turns to the line of 
Cadmus. From it Theron was sprung, and from it the 
poet brings example after example of his basic thought. 
The daughters of Cadmus are numbered, their sorrow 
is touched upon with the light hand of Pindar, and the 
stress falls on the joy in which the sorrow disappeared. 
Finally Oedipus appears, not the solitary figure of 
tragedy, but considered in relation to his descendants. 
For here, in the complex of the hero and his offspring 
we have the embodiment of the full truth, of the mixture 
of joy and sorrow which is the gift of the gods to men. 

The sharp-eyed Fury slew his warrior sons with their 

own hands; 

But after Polynices’ fall, Thersander remained, 

To gain honor in the games of youth 

And in the strife of war—valiant helper of the Adrastids. 
And even as the poet was slowly transforming his truth 
from a statement into a living pulsating reality, as he 
grasped the essential note in this particular victory of 
Theron and saw it to be a universal law ratified by 
heaven, he summed up the entire first part of the poem 
in the following lines: 

In truth for men the end of death is not made clear, 

Nor when in peace we shall end a day, child of the sun, 

Our happiness unmarred. 

From different springs, differing streams flow down on men 

Bringing now cheer, and now repining. 

Here is the quality we find persistent in the work of 
Pindar: the ability to eatch the essential and show it 
forth in the conerete. It is the gift of seeing the whole 
reality, not the moment of sorrow alone, nor yet the joy 
alone, but the bitter-sweet, which is the taste of life. 

But the poet’s vision is not limited by the boundaries 
of this life of death and matter. As life is a succession 
of joy and pain, so after the great pain will come the 
greatest joy. The picture of the great joy follows di- 
rectly on the first part of the poem. It, too, is focused 
on one point—permanence—the point of contrast with 
the life that went before. 

In eternal sunshine, with night equal to day 

The good will receive a life more free from toil... 

. . . beside the honored of heaven, 

The men who, glad of heart, did keep their troth, will live 

A tearless age. 

This eternal life is one of constant joy and will last for- 
ever; and with this prelude the poet opens the gates of 
mist, and we see the wonder beyond. 


To form a conclusion Pindar places in this paradise of 
the immortals three men who for him typify this special 
human heroism. They are Cadmus, Peleus, and Achilles, 
men great precisely in that they faced the life of mingled 
joy and pain, and made it yield its highest prize, nobility. 
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Such is the Pindarie poetry of man. In it we find a 
picture of human life ruled over by the gods. It is 
complete, it is true, and it is focused on the particular 
victory of the individual. The poet has nowhere aban- 
doned his subject in the interests of a world synthesis; 
rather his gaze has remained fixed on the vision of worry 
lost in joy. Pindar had seen what was fundamentally 
real in life expressed completely in this one victory, and 
he was not content until he had so reflected it, con- 
eretely and entirely, the victory set in the frame of life, 
and life seen in the light of eternity. 

This interpretation does not reduce every element in 
the poem to the unifying principle. It ignores the formal 
opening, several lines in the development of points 
brought into the synthesis, and the final section. But of 
these, the prooemium and the conclusion are extrinsic to 
the main thought, while the points omitted are too min- 
ute for a separate accounting. The unity of a poem is 
that of an organie whole, and the problem in the in- 
terpretation of Pindar consists in determining this very 
unity of thought. At one time we may be struck with 
the power of the imagery one strophe will contain, at 
another with some fundamental truth packed in terse 
and telling phrase. But we do not know the poem until 
we have found the pattern behind the structure, and 
have grasped the principle that makes the constructed 
thing a living organism. Pindar was himself aware that 
this search was not an easy one. ‘‘There are in my 
quiver swift shafts that speak to the wise. For the others, 
T shall need an interpreter.’’ We are also handicapped 
by the fact that our knowledge of the circumstances sur- 
rounding each poem is fragmentary. For all that, it is 
not a thankless task to seek for unity in Pindar’s poems. 
The Second Olympian, at any rate, invites going in quest 
of the ‘‘open sesame,’’ because it is one of the most 
striking and baffling odes. 


How to Study 


If your students do not know how to study, they might 
be shown How to Study, a series of brief ‘‘ pep-talks,’’ 
prepared by Professor Arthur W. Kornhauser for Fresh- 
men in the School of Business of the University of Chi- 
cago, but applicable to any group of high-school and col- 
lege students. His aim is to teach how to develop study 
habits. There are thirteen brief chapters: The Meaning 
of Study; The Fundamental Requirements for Effective 
Study ; Conditions Favorable for Concentration ; System 
and Regularity in Study: Study Habits; Development of 
Effective Methods in Reading; Training One’s Self to 
Read Thoroughly ; Training One’s Self to Read Rapidly ; 
Keeping a Record of Improvement in Reading; Class- 
room Study Methods: Listening and Note-Taking; Aids 
in Memorizing; Cramming and Examinations; Putting 
One’s Knowledge to Use; Summary of Rules for Effective 
Study. 

As to the use of these ‘‘Suggestions’’ the author is un- 
der no illusion. ‘‘Sets of printed rules cannot, of course, 
take the place of more personal and continuous instrue- 
tion in study methods by teachers and advisers. Diagnosis 
of individual difficulties and careful directing of work 
over long periods are to be recommended wherever pos- 
sible. Classroom guidance in studying may likewise be 
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made highly valuable. The present booklet is in no sense 
a substitute for these more fundamental ways of teaching 
students how to study. It aims to serve rather as an aid 
and supplement.”’ 

The author writes well—we might say, speaks well. 
There is great driving force behind every word in the 55 
small pages of this attractively printed booklet, a manly 
tone, true business psychology, and great seriousness of 
purpose. Classical teachers will find much in it directly 
applicable to their circumstances. We know only too well 
that classical students do not sueceed unless they know 
‘‘how to study.’’ Their business is the business of study- 
ing. (University of Chicago Press; price 25 cents). 

Two or three sentences from the general comment of 
Chap. I of How to Study will illustrate the advice of- 
fered in this booklet: ‘‘There are two aims in study: one 
is to acquire certain bodies of knowledge; the other is to 
acquire certain abilities to do things . . . Major emphasis 
undoubtedly belongs on the side of developing our abili- 
ties... . One of the most valuable abilities to be developed 
is the ability to study—the ability to carry on the intel- 
lectual labor necessary to solve a problem, think through 
a question, or master a method of doing something. To 
learn to study effectively is far more important than to 
acquire particular bodies of information. If one’s educa- 
tion develops in him a true power to study, it has sue- 
ceeded though it do nothing else. If the student does not 
learn how to study, his school courses have left their big- 
gest job undone.”’ 


Ancient literary criticism has much of interest to offer 
not only to professed students of the classics but to all 
students of literature. 


The critical works of the ancients, coming first as they 
did in order of time, represent the earliest application 
of the eritical spirit to literary matters; and what is 
more, they constitute the first inquiry into that Graeco- 
Roman tradition in art upon which most of the modern 
literatures are ultimately based.—J. W. H. Atkins. 


Dignitatis Suae Sibi Conscius 
Erro (qui nostra lingua multo sonorius hobo appel- 
latur), magnam hominum multitudinem die festo aliquo 
otiantium contemplans, sublato supercilio alteri erroni, 
‘‘Pereant,’’ inquit, ‘‘isti dies festi! Cum omnes otiantes 
video, mihi ipse unus tantum e multis esse videor!’’ 


Vanus Metus 
Paterfamilias quidam vicino, ‘‘Male,’’ inquit, ‘‘tu hie 
habitas. Domus tua propter ipsum suile est. Nullam 
valetudinis rationem habes.’’ Cui ille, non sine furtivo 
oculorum nutu, ‘‘Frustra metuis. Viginti iam annos hie 
habito, ac ne una quidem sus periit.’’ 


Nova Temporis Computandi Ratio 
Esdras, ecolonus Missouriensis : ‘‘Cedo, quaeso, optime: 
quam diu filius tuus in academia commoratus est?’’ Cui 
Hezecia, ipse quoque Missouriensis agricola, ‘‘Ut bre- 
vissime,’’ inquit, ‘‘dicam: quattuor vaceas, duos equos, 
unum mulum, quadraginta feni manipulos.”’ 
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